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^Tbe  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  general  validity  of  the 
final  stages  of  a theoretical  model  describing  the  psychosocial  dynamics 
of  sex  discrimination  in  work  groups.  Subjects  included  112  male  and  104 
female  Navy  enlisted  personnel,  who  were  given  16  hypothetical  situations 
describing  both  punishing  and  rewarding  responses  to  masculine  and  feminine 
behaviors.  For  each  situation,  subjects  were  asked  a series  of  questions 
concerning  th.ir  M*rl«r 1 «*  rmponm.  mt  ih.  pmdKMd  ^ 
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probability  that  the  situation  might  arise  again  in  the  future.  The 
data  provided  soma  support  for  the  general  human  dynamics  in  the  model. 

It  also  showed  that  women  and  men  differed  in  their  behavioral  responses 
to  the  punitive  situations,  and  in  their  emotional  responses  to  the  punitive 
situations  involving  masculine  behaviors.  Although  general  analyses 
revealed  no  sex  differences  in  the  predicted  probabilities  for  the  same 
situations  recurring,  more  specific  analyses  suggested  that  males  were 
more  likely , in  response  to  punitive  situations , to  report  a maintenance  or 
increase  in  the  use  of  both  feminine  and  masculine  behaviors.  Results  are 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  model  and  previous  research  findings  concerning 
the  model.  ^ 
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Preface 

This  study  is  the  sixth  in  a series  of  investigations  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  designed  to  determine  the  validity  of 
the  "cycle  of  defeat,"  a theoretical  model  describing  the  psychosocial 
dynamics  of  sex  discrimination  in  work  groups.  The  model  describes  in 
behavioral  terms  how  the  stereotypic  attitudes  of  work  group  members 
interact  with  women's  already  strong  identification  with  the  female  sex 
role  in  a mutually  reinforcing  manner.  The  cycle  of  defeat  is  thought 
initially  to  limit  women's  behavioral  repertoires,  and  ultimately,  their 
salience  in  the  working  world.  As  a spinoff  effect,  the  cycle  also  is 
believed  to  reinforce  the  stereotypic  attitudes  of  work  group  members. 

To  date  we  have  concentrated  our  research  efforts  in  the  attitudinal 
realm,  testing  the  basic  assumptions  on  which  the  model  is  predicated. 
Initially,  we  directed  our  attention  toward  examining  the  sex  stereotypes 
on  which  the  behavior  of  work  group  members  toward  women  might  be  based, 
the  extent  to  which  these  stereotypes  are  accurate  or  inaccurate,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  evident  to  work  group  members  (Hinsdale  & 
Johnson,  1978a,  1978c,  1978d).  To  put  the  cycle  of  defeat  in  its  proper 
perspective,  we  also  investigated  the  relative  adaptiveness  of  the  feminine 
and  masculine  sex  roles  in  the  working  world  (Hinsdale  & Johnson,  1978b). 

Host  recently,  we  have  inititated  direct  research  on  the  most  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  model.  The  first  study  in  this  connection  investi- 
gated differences  in  the  ways  work  group  members  respond  to  feminine  and 
masculine  behaviors  in  women  and  men  (Hinsdale  & Johnson,  1978s).  In  the 
present  study,  we  have  completed  researching  the  remaining  basic  propositions 
of  the  model — that  women  and  men  respond  differently  to  the  punishing  and 
rewarding  behaviors  of  work  group  members,  and  that  the  net  results  of 
these  responses,  far  women,  are  the  maintenance  of  traditional  sex  roles 
and  stereotypes. 
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Proponents  of  the  psychological  approach  contend  that  women  are  handi- 
capped by  a number  of  internal  barriers  to  achievement  which  result  from 
their  early  socialization  into  traditional  sex  roles  (Bern  & Bern,  1970; 

Br overman,  Br overman,  Clarkson,  Vogel,  k Rosenkrantz,  1970;  O'Leary,  1974) . 

For  example,  it  often  is  argued  that  the  highly  feminine  personality  is 
underdeveloped  in  the  traits  associated  with  success  in  the  world  of  work — 
e.g.,  assertiveness,  independence,  and  ambition — and  overdeveloped  in 
qualities  which  do  little  to  assist  career  achievement — e.g,,  sensitivity, 
passivity,  compassion.  Support  for  this  view  is  provided  by  O'Leary  (1974), 

S chain  (1973,  1975)*  and  Terborg  (1977)*  who  report  that  women  as  a group 
describe  themselves  as  different  from  or  even  opposite  to  men  as  a group  on 
presumed  requisite  management  characteristics. 

Proponents  of  the  psychological  approach  also  point  out  the  many 
motivational  differences  between  women  and  men.  For  instance,  women  have 
been  found  to  be  less  self-confident  than  men  (Maccoby  & Jacklin,  197*0* 
to  set  more  modest  goals  (Epstein  & Bronzaft,  197*0  > and  to  have  lower 
expectations  for  success  (Crandall,  1969;  Dweck  & Gilliard,  1975)*  They  also  are 
more  likely  to  fear  sucoess  (Horner,  1970) , to  experience  achievement 
anxiety  (Strassberg,  1973;  Tangri,  1972)*  to  underestimate  their  own  abili- 
ties and  performance  (Brim,  Glass,  Neulinger,  and  Firestone,  1969;  Deaux, 

1976;  Feather,  1969)  and  to  readily  acoept  personal  responsibility  for 
failure  (Deaux  k Emswiler,  1975) • Finally*  women,  more  than  men,  are 
likely  to  allow  themselves  to  be  controlled  by  the  expectations  of  others, 
or  to  possess  an  "external  locus  of  control"  (Minnegerode , 1976).  These  and 
related  motivational  constructs  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  such  qualities 
as  self-confidence  and  high  self-esteem,  which  consistently  have  shown  positive 
i relationships  with  leadership  (Stogdill,  1974). 
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Unfortunately,  these  attributes  of  women's  personalities  and  motivations 
generally  are  assumed  to  be  developmentally  entrenched  in  their  psyches. 

Thus,  psychological  theorists  offer  little  hope  for  bringing  women  up  to 
standard,  other  then  therapeutic  intervention  for  the  feminine  female  or 
the  nonsexist  upbring  of  future  generations. 

Harever,  critics  of  the  psychological  approach  have  suggested  that  it 
may  be  based  on  questionable  research  methodology;  studying  the  differences 
between  the  sexes  frequently  ignores  their  remarkable  similarities  (Spence 
& Helmreich,  1978;  Strieker,  1977).  As  Hefner,  Rebecca,  & Oleshansky  (1975) 
observe,  psychology  has  for  thirty  years  been  obsessed  with  overemphasizing 
differences  and  underemphasizing  similarities  between  groups.  Consequently, 
a well-socialized  psychologist  will  not  even  design  studies  that  might  show 
similarities  (Greenwald,  1975).  In  the  research  on  sex  roles,  this  guaran- 
tees a built-in  methodological  sex  bias — one  which  sometimes  causes  women's 
personality  and  motivati*.  j.1  deficiencies  to  be  vastly  overstated. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  psychology  of  sex  roles  has  come  under 
attack,  a second  school  of  thought  has  evolved  based  on  a social  perspec- 
tive. Several  theorists  have  come  to  view  women's  behavioral  deficiencies 
not  as  results  of  faulty  developmental  processes,  but  as  a function  of  ongoing 
social  variables  (e.g. , Comdry  Sc  Dyer,  1976;  Darley,  1976;  Misehel,  1977; 
Terborg,  1977).  These  theorists  do  not  infer  the  existence  of  underlying 
traits  and  motivations  to  explain  behavior,  but  instead  argue  for  largely 
situational  determinants.  For  example,  women's  fear  of  success  may  be  little 
more  than  an  accurate  perception  of  the  negative  consequences  which  are  forth- 
coming for  cross-sex  behavior.  Given  the  inconsistency  of  findings  on  fear 
of  sucoesa , this  interpretation  seems  increasingly  plausible  (Condry  Sc  Dyer, 
1976).  Similarly,  it  is  possible  that  woman's  low  self-confidence  reflects 
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the  low  expectations  others  have  of  them  (Korman,  1970),  and  that  their 
achievement  anxiety  is  based  on  their  observations  of  the  in'creased  social 
isolation,  increased  work  strain,  and  decreased  job  satisfaction  of  success- 
ful women  (Bachtold,  1976}  Miller,  Labowitz,  & Pry,  1975).  In  other  words, 
the  psychological  correlates  of  traditional  sex  roles,  far  from  being  en- 
tirely developmental  in  nature,  appear  to  have  some  immediate  constituents 
in  reality.  When  seen  from  this  social  perspective , the  formulation  of 
stable  psychological  defects  in  women  seems  tantamount  to  blaming  the 
victim — an  approach  with  a despicable  history  in  psychological  theory 
(Ryan,  1971). 

As  is  its  habit,  the  truth  probably  lies  somewhere  between  these  two 
theoretical  extremes.  In  fact,  several  theorists  have  proposed  that 
psychological  and  social  factors  interact  in  mutually  reinforcing  ways — 
that  women's  sex- typed  behavior  reinforces  stereotypic  expectations,  and 
conversely,  that  women's  sex-typed  psyches  are  reinforced  by  sexist 
behavior  (Baruch,  1972;  O'Leary,  197*+}  Putnam  & Heinen,  1976;  Ruhe  & 

Guerin,  1977).  This  cyclical  process  is  thought  to  perpetuate  both  sex 
stereotypes  and  traditional  sex  roles. 

The  Cycle  of  Defeat 

To  provide  a logical  framework  within  which  to  investigate  the  inter- 
action between  psychological  and  social  variables,  we  developed  a theoretical 
model,  the  "cycle  of  defeat”  (Hinsdale,  Note  2).  The  model  suggests,  first, 
that  women  tend  to  employ  traditionally  feminine  behaviors  and  to  avoid  the 
use  of  traditionally  masculine  behaviors  which  might  be  adaptive  in  the 
workplace.  It  further  holds  that  work  group  members — supervisors,  peers, 
subordinates — are  predisposed,  by  stereotypic  attitudes,  to  reward  feminine 
behavior  and  punish  masculine  behavior  in  women.  Finally  the  model  suggests 
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that  women  tend  to  respond  to  this  sex-specific  reward  system  in  a tradi- 
tionally feminine  manner.  These  responses  are  thought  to  have  two  conse- 
quences: first,  they  reinforce  the  stereotypic  attitudes  of  work  group 
members,  thereby  ensuring  a maintenance  or  increase  in  future  sexist 
behavior.  Second,  they  reinforce  feminine  psychological  constructs,  which 
in  turn  causes  a maintenance  or  increase  in  the  probability  that  women  will 
continue  to  employ  sex- typed  behavior.  These  two  consequences  comprise  the 
two  loops  in  the  cycle  of  defeat:  the  maintenance  of  stereotypes  and  sex 
roles  in  work  groups. 

Figure  1 shows  the  six  areas  of  investigation  and  associated  variable 
categories  in  the  model. 


Insert  Figure  1 about  here 

As  its  first  unit  of  research,  the  cycle  of  defeat  describes  four 
types  of  "shaping  situations"  which  are  begun  by  an  "initiating  behavior" 
and  completed  by  an  "environmental  response,"  or  reaction  from  work  group 
member(s)  (see  Figure  l).  The  four  types  of  shaping  situations  are  reward- 
ing responses  to  masculine  behaviors  (HR) , rewarding  responses  to  feminine 
behavior  (FR) , punishing  responses  to  feminine  behavior  (FP) , and  punish- 
ing responses  to  masculine  behavior  (HP).  The  model  holds  that  differential 
reward  systems  are  inherent  in  the  relative  frequency  of  these  four  types  of 
situations  for  women  and  men — that  a given  behavior  is  more  frequently 
rewarded  when  it  is  same-sex  than  when  it  is  cross-sex,  and  more  frequently 
punished  when  it  is  cross-sex  than  same  sex.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
model  accommodates  the  social  factors  which,  in  addition  to  psychological 
factors,  influence  the  behavior  of  the  sexes  at  work. 

A shaping  situation  elicits  from  the  person  involved  a "response 
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behavior"  which  may  be  feminine  (passive/submissive) , or  masculine 
(aggressive /dominant)  (see  Figure  l).  This  response  behavior,  which 
completes  a "transaction"  between  the  individual  and  his  or  her  interper- 
sonal environment,  comprises  the  second  unit  of  research  in  the  model.  It 
is  believed  to  be  more  often  passive/submissive  for  women  than  for  men, 
presumably  as  a result  of  sex-specific  psychological  constructs, 

A given  transaction  results  in  three  outcomes,  which  are  the  remain- 
ing units  of  research  in  the  cycle  of  defeat.  The  first  of  these  is  an 
"environmental  outcome,"  which  is  the  predicted  behavioral  consequence  of 
the  transaction  for  work  group  member(s) , and  which  comprises  Loop  1 in  the 
cycle  of  defeat.  Depending  on  the  type  of  shaping  situation  and  of  response 
behavior,  it  may  involve  a predicted  increase  in  sex-specific  environmental 
responses  and,  by  inference,  the  reinforcement  of  sex  stereotypes.  Theore- 
tically, this  is  a more  common  outcome  for  females. 

The  second  outcome  of  a transaction  is  an  "emotional  response,"  or 
how  a person  feels  about  him/herself  as  a result  of  the  transaction.  The 
emotional  response  creates  a critical  link  in  that  it  forms  the  point  at 
which  the  model  explicitly  accommodates  psychological  sex  differences. 
Because  of  their  less  assertive  response  behaviors,  women  are  thought  to 
experience  more  negative  emotional  responses,  reinforcing  such  constructs 
as  low  self- confidence  and  achievement  anxiety. 

The  emotional  response  also  forms  a critical  link  in  that  it  mediates 
future  behavior,  or  the  "behavioral  outcome."  This  1s  the  final  outcome  for 
a given  transaction,  and  involves  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  initiating 
behavior.  Again,  depending  on  the  sequence  of  events  up  to  this  point,  it 
is  proposed  most  frequently  to  involve  an  increase  in  traditionally  feminine 
behavior  in  women,  Loop  2 in  the  cycle  of  defeat. 
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It  Is  apparent  that  If  the  general  flow  of  the  model  holds  true,  there 
Is  a progressive  accumulation  of  psychological  and  social  sex  differences  In  { 

the  chains  of  events  comprising  the  cycle  of  defeat.  Ultimately  this  cycle 
may  prevent  many  women  from  realizing  their  full  potential  as  contributing 
members  of  the  workforce. 

Preliminary  Findings  | 

The  purpose  of  our  past  and  present  research  has  been  to  Investigate 
the  cycle  of  defeat  as  it  applies  differentially  to  working  women  and  men.  | 

To  date,  we  have  concentrated  our  efforts  primarily  on  testing  the  basic 

assumptions  on  which  the  model  Is  predicated  (Hinsdale  Se  Johnson,  1978a,  < 

i 

1978b,  1978c,  1978d) . nearing  most  directly  on  the  model  were  data  to  1 

I t 

suggest  that  many  feminine  traits  (and  inferentlally,  behaviors)  are  tied  to  J 

success  in  the  working  world  (Hinsdale  & Johnson,  1978b).  As  a result,  j 

even  if  the  model  is  fully  operant,  the  negative  Impact  for  women  of  Loop 
2 in  the  cycle — the  maintenance  of  sex-typed  behavior — is  greatly  reduced. 

Most  recently  we  have  directed  our  attention  toward  Investigating  the  < 

first  units  of  research  in  the  model  itself t initiating  behaviors  and 
environmental  responses.  These  findings  are  summarized  below. 

Initiating  behaviors.  To  determine  whether  or  not  women  and  men  are 
predisposed  to  employ  sex- typed  behavior,  we  administered  the  Bern  Sex  Role 

i 

Inventory  (BSRI,  Bern,  197*0  to  a sample  of  95  male  and  95  female  Navy 
enlisted  personnel  at  the  B-l  through  B-5  paygrades.  Our  intention  was  to 
establish,  In  keeping  with  the  model,  that  women  gravitate  toward  the  use  of 

t 

traditionally  feminine  behavior. 

However,  we  found  no  significant  differences  in  the  degrees  of  femininity 
and  masculinity  women  and  men  report  as  descriptive  of  themselves  (Hinsdale  it 
Johnson,  1973d).  Instead,  both  sexes  were  highly  androgynous,  and  both 
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placed  somewhat  more  emphasis  on  masculinity  than  on  femininity.  Since  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  measures  of  traits  and  atti tildes  have  some 
degree  of  cross-situational  validity  (Flshbein  & Ajzen,  197^ ? Garland  and 
Price,  1977?  Terborg  & Ilgen,  1975) » and  since  the  BSRI  in  particular  has 
been  related  to  observable  behavior  (Bern,  1977) » we  take  these  findings  to 
mean  that  working  women  and  men  possess  no  measurable  Inclination  to  conform 
behavior ally  to  stereotypic  sex  roles.  Under  laboratory  conditions,  then, 
initiating  behaviors  might  be  the  same  for  both  sexes. 

However,  as  is  frequently  pointed  out,  behavior  cannot  be  removed 
from  its  social  context.  Thus,  in  the  next  unit  of  research,  we  studied 
the  social  setting  in  which  the  behavior  of  working  women  and  men  occurs. 

Environmental  responses . To  determine  if  women  and  men  are  exposed 
to  differential  reward  systems  by  their  peers  and  superiors,  we  investigated 
the  frequency  with  which  the  four  shaping  situations  in  the  cycle  of  defeat 
occur  for  male  and  female  workers  (Hinsdale  & Johnson,  1978e).  The  instru- 
ment we  used  in  this  study  consisted  of  behavioral  examples  of  the  sex-typed 
traits  on  the  BSRI.  Respondents  included  216  male  and  female  Navy  enlisted 
personnel  at  the  B-l  through  E-9  pay grades , who  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  they  would  encourage  or  discourage  each  behavior  in  one  of 
four  personalities!  a male  co-worker,  female  co-warker,  male  subordinate , 
or  female  subordinate. 

Overall,  the  frequency  of  the  various  shaping  situations  was  quite 
similar  far  all  four  personalities . In  order  of  decreasing  frequency,  they 
received  rewarding  responses  to  masculine  behaviors  (HR) , rewarding  responses 
to  feminine  behaviors  (JR) , punishing  responses  to  feminine  behaviors  (FP) , 
and  punishing  responses  to  masculine  behavior  (HP) . 

The  data  presented  only  a small,  insignificant  tendency  to  suggest  that 
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women  and  men  are  subjected  to  different  patterns  of  approval.  This  tendency, 
however,  was  in  a direction  opposite  to  our  predictions!  behaviors  were 
slightly  more  likely  to  be  encouraged  if  they  were  cross-sex  than  if  they 
were  same-sex. 

Conclusions.  From  this  initial  research  we  have  concluded  that  if  it 
operates  at  all,  the  cycle  of  defeat  is  greatly  diminished  in  scope  from  our 
original  predictions.  As  mentioned,  the  adaptiveness  of  many  aspects  of  the 
feminine  sex  role  reduces  the  power  of  the  model  to  discriminate  between 
situations  which  perpetuate  competence  and  those  which  perpetuate  mediocrity. 
Moreover,  the  lack  of  difference  between  the  sexes,  first,  in  sex-role  identi- 
fication and,  second,  in  the  interpersonal  shaping  processes  to  which  they 
axe  exposed,  fails  to  support  the  first  major  contention  of  the  model — that 
women  and  men  display  different  initiating  behaviors  for  which  they  are 
differentially  rewarded.  These  findings  shed  some  suspicion  on  social 
explanations  for  women's  behavioral  difficulties  and  in  effect  shift  the 
focus  onto  possible  psychological  causes. 

Indeed,  the  possibility  remains  that  the  psychological  distinctions 
between  women  and  men  cause  them  to  respond  differently  to  the  four  kinds  of 
shaping  situations.  Differences  in  the  sexes'  response  behaviors  might  still 
activate  the  remaining  dynamics  in  the  model  and,  in  a reduced  form,  maintain 
stereotypes  and  sex  roles  in  work  groups.  These  dynamics — Loops  1 and  2 in 
the  model — were  the  subject  of  the  present  investigation. 


Method 


Instrument  Design 


The  study  instrument  consisted  of  sixteen  hypothetical  situations, 
including  four  of  each  type  of  shaping  situation.  The  situations  were 
derived  in  three  stages. 
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First,  a sample  of  26  female  and  24  male  Navy  enlisted  personnel  from 
the  Orlando,  Florida  Recruit  Training  Command  were  Interviewed.  Their  pay- 
grades  ranged  from  E-l  through  E-4. 

The  purpose  of  the  Interviews  was  to  obtain  work-related  examples  of 
feminine  and  masculine  behavior.  These  were  defined  as  behaviors  consistent 

9 

with  the  sex- typed  traits  on  the  BSRI,  with  two  exceptions  i the  traits 
"feminine"  and  "masculine"  were  eliminated  since  they  seem  to  do  little  more 
than  identify  the  sex  of  the  respondent  (Waters,  Waters,  and  Pincus,  1977? 
Gadreau,  Note  3)  • The  38  remaining  traits  on  the  BSRI  were  divided  into 
two  lists  of  19  traits,  each  containing  approximately  equal  numbers  of  fem- 
inine and  masculine  items.  These  lists  were  administered  individually  to 
equal  numbers  of  male  and  female  subjects.  Within  sex,  the  administration 
of  the  two  lists  was  random. 

Far  each  trait  on  the  lists,  interviewers  first  elicited  and  trans- 
cribed verbatim  behaviors,  then  asked  subjects  to  rate  how  their  peers  and 
supervisors  respond  to  each  behavior,  using  a 2-point  scale  ranging  from 
"1  - encourage"  to  "3  “ discourage,"  This  first  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  study  instrument  generated  over  600  examples  of  sex- typed  behavior, 
as  well  as  percentages  of  encouragement  and  discouragement  for  these 
behaviors  by  peers  and  superiors. 

In  the  second  stage,  lists  of  the  behaviors  associated  with  the  38 
BSRI  traits  were  compiled.  These  lists  were  administered  to  16  female  and 
14  male  students  from  Albion  College,  Albion,  Michigan . The  mean  age  of  the 
students  was  18.9  years.  Subjects  were  convened  in  a classroom  setting, 
instructed  to  review  eaeh  list  thoroughly,  and  asked  to  select  the  behavior 
they  deemed  most  representative  of  each  trait.  This  second  stage  produced 
frequency  distributions  which  identified  the  most  representative  behavior 
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for  each  trait. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  four  feminine  and  four  masculine  traits  with 
the  highest  rates  of  encouragement  and  discouragement  from  peers  or  super- 
iors were  selected,  using  the  data  from  the  first  group  of  subjects  (see 
Table  l).  These  16  traits  were  used  as  the  basis  for  the  situations  in  the 
present  study.  Using  the  data  from  the  second  group  of  subjects,  the  most 
representative  behavior  for  each  trait  was  identified.  In  keeping  with 
the  data  from  the  first  stage,  rewarding  or  punishing  environmental 
responses  were  devised  for  each  of  these  behaviors,  thereby  forming  the  16 
shaping  situations.  In  many  cases,  these  responses  were  taken  directly 
from  the  original  interview  material}  in  others,  the  most  representative 
behavior  readily  suggested  a response  one  might  reasonably  expect  from  co- 
workers or  superiors. 


Insert  Table  1 about  here 

The  situations  were  written  as  if  the  subject  had  initiated  the 
situation  and  a co-wcrker  or  superior  had  responded  in  a rewarding  or 
punitive  maimer.  Accordingly,  subjects  were  asked  to  imagine  themselves 
as  participants  in  each  situation  (e.g.,  "You  have  made  a mistake  on  a 
difficult  assignment  far  which  you  volunteered.  Your  superior  tells  you 
not  to  volunteer  again  unless  you  know  what  you're  doing.”). 

For  each  situation,  subjects  were  asked,  first,  to  answer  to  an  open- 
ended  item  eliciting  their  predicted  response  ("What  would  you  do  or  say?"). 
Subjects  then  were  asked  to  answer  four  questions  representing  the  major 
areas  of  investigation  in  the  models  l)  How  would  you  rate  this  response? 
(response  behavior) , 2)  How  would  this  exchange  make  you  feel  about  your- 
self? (emotional  outcome) , 3)  How  likely  would  you  be  to  do  the  same 
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thing  again?  (behavioral  outcome),  and  4)  If  you  did  do  this  again, 
how  likely  would  the  other  person  be  to  respond  the  same  way?  (environ- 
mental outcome).  Each  of  these  four  questions  used  a 7-point  scale.  Far 
the  first  question,  the  scale  ranged  from  "1  - very  dominant  to  7 ■ very 
submissive}"  for  the  second  and  third  questions,  it  ranged  from  "1  - 
very  good  to  7 - very  bad,"  and  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  questions,  from 
"1  - much  more  likely  to  7 ■ much  less  likely." 

Sample 

Subjects  included  112  male  and  104  female  Navy  enlisted  personnel  from 
NAS  Memphis.  Their  pay grades  ranged  from  E-l  through  E-9,  with  a mode  of 
E-3.  They  had  served  in  the  Navy  a median  of  .83  years.  95*8#  had  completed 
high  school,  38.9#  had  had  some  college,  and  8.4%  had  a college  degree. 
Approximately  one- tenth  of  the  subjects  (ll.6%)  were  nonwhite.  Most  of 
them  were  single  (62.8%) j approximately  one-third  were  married  (30.2%);  and 
the  remainder  (7.0%)  were  divorced  or  separated.  Their  ages  ranged  from  17 
to  5+>  with  a median  of  21.6  years. 

Subjects  were  recruited  by  their  respective  commands  according  to 
their  availability  for  participation  in  the  study.  Together,  they  repre- 
sented a wide  range  of  scientific,  technical,  clerical , and  labor  specialties. 
None  was  directly  engaged  in  a combat-related  position. 

Procedure 

Subjects  were  convened  in  classroom  settings  in  groups  of  50  to  55.  The 
instrument  was  distributed  and  subjects  were  instructed  to  complete  each  item 
in  sequenoe.  To  do  this,  they  first  wrote  out  their  predicted  response  to 
the  shaping  situation.  Next,  they  entered  on  an  answer  sheet  the  numbers  from 
the  corresponding  scales  which  best  described  their  responses  to  the  five 
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remaining  questions. 
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Subjects  were  allotted  one-half  hour  to  complete  the  task.  All 
subjects  finished  in  this  length  of  time. 


Results 


Path  Analysis 


In  the  first  phase  of  the  analysis,  correlational  studies  were 
conducted  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  four  causal  links  under  inves- 
tigation— i.e.,  to  see  if  the  final  dynamics  proposed  by  the  model  hold 
true,  regardless  of  sex.  Accordingly,  correlations  were  run  between 
response  behaviors  and  environmental  outcomes  (Loop  l) , response  behaviors 
and  emotional  responses,  and  emotional  responses  and  behavioral  outcomes 
(Loop  2) , as  well  as  directly  between  response  behaviors  and  behavioral 
outcomes.  The  results  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 


Insert  Figure  2 about  here 


With  respect  to  Loop  1,  small  positive  correlations  were  found 
between  aggressive/dominant  response  behaviors  and  predicted  increases  in 
the  likelihood  that  encouraging  environmental  responses  would  be  repeated, 
or  positive  environmental  outcomes,  r - .18  for  MR,  and  r - .19  for  FR. 

Both  were  significant  at  the  .05  level.  Conversely,  small  negative  corre- 
lations were  found  between  aggressive /dominant  response  behaviors  and  the 
likelihood  that  discouraging  environmental  responses  would  be  repeated,  or 
negative  environmental  outcomes,  r - -.16  for  FP,  and  r - -.12  for  MP.  For 
the  FP  situation,  the  correlation  was  significant  at  the  ,05  level.  Overall 
the  strongest  Loop  1 links  were  evident  in  the  rewarding  situations!  3 *2%  of 

the  variance  was  accounted  for  in  the  MR  situation,  and  3.6J6  in  the  FR 

► 

situation. 
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Vlth  respect  to  Loop  2,  moderate  positive  correlations  were  found 
between  aggressive/dominant  response  behaviors  and  positive  emotional 
responses , r - .38  for  MR,  r - .41  for  FR,  r - .52  for  FP,  and  r - .62 
for  HP.  Similarly,  there  were  moderate  positive  correlations  between 
positive -emotional  responses  and  predicted  increases  in  the  initiating 
behavior,  or  positive  behavioral  outcomes,  r - .70  for  MR,  r - .62  far  FB, 
r - .53  far  FP,  and  r - .61  for  MP.  Finally,  there  were  weak  to  moderate 

correlations  directly  between  aggressive/dominant  response  behaviors  and 
positive  behavioral  outcomes,  r - ‘ .31  for  MR,  r - .25  for  FR,  r - .32  for 
FP,  and  r - .47  for  MP.  All  twelve  correlations  were  significant  at  the 
.01  level.  Overall,  the  strongest  Loop  2 links  were  in  the  MR  situation, 
accounting  for  49. 0#  of  the  varianoe,  followed  by  the  FR  situation  (38.8%) , 

MP  situation  (38.4%),  and  FP  situation  (29.2%). 

To  determine  whether  the  emotional  response  has  a mediating  effect 
between  the  response  behavior  and  the  behavioral  outcome,  effect  coeffi- 
cients (cf.  Blalock,  1964)  were  calculated  for  the  direct  link  from  the 
response  behavior  to  the  behavioral  outcome  and  for  tho  mediated  link, 
which  includes  the  emotional  response.  The  resulting  effects  on  the 
behavioral  outcome  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

Insert  Table  2 about  here 

General  Sex  Differences 

The  second  stage  of  the  analysis  examined  sex  differences  in  response 
behaviors,  environmental  outcomes,  emotional  responses,  and  behavioral 
outcomes.  Initially,  the  data  were  integrated  across  all  four  situational 
types  and  analysis  of  varianoe  was  used  to  determine  if  overall  sex  differences 
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were  evident.  A significant  difference  was  found  between  the  sexes  on 
response  behaviors,  F (1,189)  = 6.42,  £<  .05,  with  males  responding  in  a 
mare  aggressive/dominant  manner  than  females,  M ■ 3.01  vs.  3.25.  The  sexes 
did  not  differ  on  the  three  remaining  variables. 

An  analysis  of  sex  differences  by  situational  type  pinpointed  the 
context  for  males'  and  females'  differential  response  behaviors.  Signi- 
ficant differences  were  found  only  for  the  two  situations  involving  dis- 
couraging environmental  responses,  t (209)  “ 2.06,  £ < .05  for  FP,  and 
t (205)  - 2.28,  £ < .05  for  Iff.  For  both  types,  the  means  were  signifi- 
cantly lower  for  males  than  for  females,  implying  that  males  use  mare 
aggressive/dominant  responses  than  females,  M **  3-20  vs,  3.58  for  FP,  and 
3.08  vs.  3.43  for  MP.  Correlations  substantiated  these  findings.  There 
were  small  but  significant  positive  correlations  between  being  male  and 
displaying  strong  response  behaviors  to  the  two  punitive  situations,  r - .15, 

£ < .05  for  FP,  and  r - .14,  £ < .05  for  MP. 

Further  analysis  of  sex  differences  by  situational  type  revealed  that 
the  sexes  also  differ  in  their  emotional  responses,  but  only  to  the  MP 
situation,  t (209)  ■ 2.01,  £ < .05.  Again,  the  mean  was  lower  far  males, 

M - 3*52  vs.  3*82,  denoting  more  positive  emotional  responses. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  sexes  in  behavioral 
outcomes  or  environmental  outcomes  for  any  of  the  four  situations. 

Sex  differences  in  Loop  1 and  2 Chains 

In  the  final  phase  of  the  analysis,  the  most  typical  chains  of  events 
following  each  type  of  situation  were  derived  far  both  males  and  females. 

In  this  analysis  the  data  were  viewed  as  if  each  chain  involved  a series  of 
dichotomous  choices,  and  individual  responses  to  each  question  were  classified 
as  falling  above  or  below  the  mid- point  of  the  corresponding  scales.  Thus, 
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the  dichotomous  choices  were  aggressive/dominant  (♦)  or  passive/submissive 
(-)  response  behaviors,  Increases  (+)  or  decreases  (-)  In  the  predicted 
likelihood  that  the  Initiating  behavior  will  be  used  by  the  respondent  In 
the  future.  Each  subject  contributed  eight  chains  to  this  analysis,  In- 
cluding one  Loop  1 and  one  Loop  2 chain  for  each  situational  type. 

General  analyses  revealed  that  the  sexes  were  remarkably  similar  In 
their  selection  of  Loop  1 and  Loop  2 chains  for  all  four  situational  types. 
The  discrepancies  between  the  sexes  on  all  chains  far  both  loops,  by 
situational  type,  are  shown  In  Tables  3 and  4. 

Insert  Tables  3 and  4 about  here 

More  specific  analyses  showed  significant  sex  differences  on  two  Loop 
2 chains  bearing  directly  on  the  model.  First,  in  response  to  the  FP 
situation,  males  were  more  likely  to  report  aggressive/dominant  response 
behaviors,  followed  by  positive  emotional  responses  and  predicted  Increases 
in  the  initiating  behavior  (+++) , 40.4%  vs.  22.7%  of  chains,  chi-square  - 
7.37,  2 < .01.  Second,  the  females  were  more  likely  than  males,  when 
confronted  with  the  MP  situation,  to  use  a submissive/passive  response, 
followed  by  a negative  emotional  response  and  a predicted  decrease  in  the 
initiating  behavior  ( — ),  26.0%  vs.  12.6%  of  chains,  chi-square  - 5.82, 
2<  .02. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  this  study  lend  considerable  support  to  the  general 


psychological  dynamics  outlined  in  the  cycle  of  defeat.  First,  the  path 
analytic  data  far  Loop  1 Indicate  that  individual  workers,  regardless  of 
sex,  have  some  ability  to  Influence  the  ways  in  which  work  group  members 
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respond  to  themj  aggressive/dominant  response  behaviors  were  associated  both 
with  Increasing  the  probability  for  encouraging  responses  and  decreasing  the 
probability  for  discouraging  responses  (see  Figure  2) . Since  women  were 
found  to  be  significantly  lees  likely  to  use  aggressive/domlnant  response 
behaviors  than  men,  it  follows  that  they  also  would  be  less  likely  to  shape 
the  behavior  of  work  group  members  in  a manner  to  create  accommodative  inter- 
personal environments.  However,  the  general  analyses  of  sex  differences  did 
not  bear  out  this  supposition  there  were  no  significant  differences  in 
environmental  outcomes.  One  reason  for  this  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
questionnaire  itself}  certainly,  asking  subjects  to  predict  whether  or  not  a 
hypothetical  environmental  response  is  likely  to  be  repeated  lacks  a firm 
basis  in  reality.  Thus,  additional  research  into  Loop  1,  using  actual  case 
histories,  seems  warranted. 

More  substantial  support  for  the  model  is  provided  in  connection  with 
Loop  2.  The  path  analytic  data  showed  that  moderate  relationships  exist, 
regardless  of  sex,  between  the  strength  of  the  response  behavior  and  positive 
emotional  responses,  and  between  positive  emotional  responses  and  predicted 
increases  in  the  initiating  behavior,  or  positive  behavioral  outcomes  (see 
Figure  2).  Moreover,  as  the  model  predicts,  the  effect  coefficients  indicated 
that  the  emotional  response  does  in  fact  form  a mediating  link  between  the 
response  behavior  and  the  behavioral  outcome  (see  Table  2) . 

Generally,  these  Loop  2 correlational  findings  suggest  that  certain 
human  dynamics  are  operant  for  each  type  of  situation  described  in  the  modeli 
how  a person  responds  to  a situation  does  affect  how  he  or  she  feels  about 
him/herself,  which  in  turn  predicts  how  he  or  she  will  behave  in  the  future. 

Thus,  to  the  extent  that  an  individual  responds  assertively  to  a situation, 
he  or  she  can  expect  to  experience  good  feelings  about  him/herself  and  to 

1 
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malnta.1  n the  initiating  behavior.  Conversely,  to  the  extent  that  an 
Individual  employs  yielding  responses,  he  or  she  can  anticipate  bad 
feelings  about  him/herself  and  a decrease  in  the  initiating  behavior. 

Given  these  dynamics,  it  seems  logical  that  the  sexes'  different  response 
behaviors  would  activate  Loop  2,  causing  them  to  experience  different 
emotional  responses  and  behavioral  outcomes  to  the  various  situations. 

The  general  analyses  of  sex  differences  revealed  that  this  is 
partially  true  for  the  MP  situation,  in  which  women  were  significantly  more 
likely  than  males  to  report  negative  emotional  responses.  This  finding 
is  generally  consistent  with  studies  showing  that  women  tend  to  attribute 
their  failures  to  their  own  lack  of  skill  or  ability,  rather  than  to  bad 
luck  or  circumstance  (e.g. , Deaux  k Emswiler,  1975)*  Mare  specifically, 
however,  it  suggests  that  this  sex-specific  attribution  pattern  is  magnified 
in  situations  involving  punishment  for  masculine  behaviors,  which  seem  to 
pose  a certain  threat  to  women's  integrity.  As  the  model  holds,  a woman's 
failure  to  defend  herself  under  these  circumstances  extracts  a definite 
psychological  price,  and  one  which  might  be  expected  to  re  inf or oe  such 
feminine  psychological  constructs  as  low  self-confidence  (Maccoby  k Jacklin, 
1974)  achievement  anxiety  (Strassberg,  1973) , and  fear  of  sucoess  (Homer, 

1970) . 

The  general  analyses  of  sex.  differences  did  not  go  on  to  indicate  that 
women's  negative  emotional  responses  produce  negative  behavioral  outcomes; 
again  this  may  be  a function  of  the  highly  hypothetical  nature  of  questions 
asking  subjects  to  predict  their  future  use  of  initiating  behaviors  which 
might  have  seemed  out- of- character  in  the  first  place.  Still,  one  might 
expect  the  erosion  of  self-confidenoe  implicit  in  women's  emotional  responses 
to  surface  eventually  in  some  aspect  of  their  behavior.  Indeed,  some  evidence 
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that  it  does  is  provided  by  the  sex  differences  in  the  selection  of  Loop  2 

chains  for  the  two  punitive  situations  (see  Table  3) • For  the  FP  situation,  j 

men  reported  a significantly  more  frequent  use  of  aggressive /dominant  re- 

I 

sponses,  followed  by  positive  emotional  responses  and  increases  in  the 

initiating  behavior  (+-H-),  For  the  MP  situation,  females  more  frequently 

indicated  passive /submissive  response  behaviors,  followed  by  negative  emotional  \ 

responses  and  decreases  in  the  initiating  behavior  ( ).  Because  both  the 

masculine  and  feminine  traits  underlying  the  behaviors  used  in  this  study 

t 

are  largely  adaptive  (Hinsdale  k Johnson,  1978b) , these  findings  place  women 
at  a distinct  disadvantage.  First,  when  confronted  with  punitive  responses 
to  feminine  behaviors,  they  axe  less  likely  than  males  to  choose  a chain 
which  enhances  their  feelings  about  themselves  and  ultimately  increases  the 
use  of  feminine  behaviors.  Second,  when  confronted  with  punitive  responses 
to  masculine  behaviors,  they  axe  more  likely  than  males  to  select  a chain 
which  diminishes  their  feelings  of  self-worth  and  ultimately  decreases  the 
use  of  masculine  behaviors.  In  other  words,  women  seem  to  be  more  strongly 
impacted  by  criticism,  discouragement,  or  punitive  responses;  they  are  more 
likely  to  let  it  affect  them  both  personally  and  behaviorally,  and  to  avoid 
using  the  punished  behavior  in  subsequent  interactions.  Hales,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  more  impervious  to  criticism  and  show  less  inclination  to  modify 
their  behavior  as  a result  of  it;  a range  of  behavioral  options  remain  open 
to  them. 

Although  these  findings  do  not  support  the  proposition  that  Loop  2 in  the 
cycle  of  defeat  maintains  traditional  sex  roles,  they  do  suggest  that  in  puni- 
tive situations,  Loop  2 mare  often  inhibits  adaptive  behavior  in  women  than  in 
sen.  Even  with  this  altered  scope  and  emphasis,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
cycle  of  defeat  may,  through  repeated  activation,  have  a very  negative  cumulative 
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effect  on  women's  psyches,  behaviors,  and  careers. 

Taken  together,  the  findings  from  this  study  suggest  that  the  cycle  of 
defeat  is  partially  activated  in  work-related  situations  involving  punitive 
environmental  responses.  Although  the  findings  with  respect  to  Loop  1 are 
mlrvlma.1  and  not  sex-specific,  some  evidence  points  to  a tendency  for  more 
assertive  response  behaviors  to  decrease  punitive  environmental  responses 
and  to  increase  rewarding  responses.  In  view  of  this,  women’s  more  passive 
response  behaviors  must  be  interpreted  as  less  effectual  than  men's  more 
aggressive  responses,  despite  the  absence  of  definitive  findings  to  this 
effect.  Moreover,  in  situations  in  which  punitive  responses  are  based  on 
sex  stereotypes,  women's  more  yielding  behaviors  may,  by  inference,  reinforce 
stereotypic  attitudes  among  work  group  members. 

For  Loop  2,  the  data  show  more  clearly  that  the  cycle  of  defeat  is  operant 
in  punitive  situations — first,  in  the  different  emotional  responses  of  the 
sexes,  and  second,  in  their  differential  selection  of  Loop  2 chains,  result- 
ing in  a maintenance  of  adaptive  behavior  in  males.  Certainly,  these  findings 
point  to  the  need  for  more  intensive  study  of  a range  of  punitive  situations, 
taken  from  actual  case  histories,  to  examine  the  full  operation  and  impact 
of  the  cycle  of  defeat. 

Conclusions 

Overall,  our  cumulative  studies  lend  little  support  to  the  view  that 
working  women's  behavioral  deficits  are  a function  of  social  variables. 
Although  our  initial  research  pointed  to  the  existence  of  inaccurate  stereo- 
types of  women,  a preference  for  male  co-workers,  and  the  devaluation  of  the 
highly  masculine  female  (Hinsdale  St  Johnson,  1978a,  1978b,  1978c),  subsequent 
studies  have  failed  to  find  correlates  for  these  attitudes  in  the  experience 
of  working  women  and  men  or  in  the  behavior  of  their  immediate  peers  and 
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superiors  (Hinsdale  k Johnson,  19?8d,  1978e) . Thus,  the  behavioral 
differences  between  the  working  sexes  unearthed  in  this  study  must  be 
viewed  primarily  as  a function  of  their  developmental  psychological  differ- 
ences in  personality  and  motivation. 

Alternatively,  however,  it  is  possible  that  these  differences  are  at 
least  in  part  caused  by  the  kinds  of  sexism  not  addressed  in  this  series 
of  studies — i.e.,  sexism  expressed  on  a systems  level  or  periodically  artic- 
ulated by  work  group  members.  Our  applied  research  (Hinsdale,  Cook,  k 
Johnson,  Note  4,  Note  5) • as  well  as  that  of  others  (e.g.,  O'Connor,  1978), 
has  uncovered  considerable  evidence  documenting  widespread  negative  attitudes 
toward  women,  often  expressed  in  outright  hostility  or  sexual  harassment,  or 
in  denials  of  training  and  promotion  opportunities.  It  is  perhaps  these 
expecially  punitive  incidents — rather  than  consistent  differences  in  the 
daily  treatment  of  the  sexes — that  most  frequently  set  the  cycle  of  defeat  in 
motion.  And  it  is  perhaps  these  situations,  or  common  knowledge  of  them,  that 
account  in  part  for  the  more  yielding  behaviors  displayed  by  the  women  in 
the  present  study. 

In  any  case,  the  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  efforts  to  help 
effect  the  integration  of  women  into  the  workforce  should  do  more  than 
concentrate  solely  on  eliminating  sexism.  They  also  should  focus  on  train- 
ing women  to  recognize  and  deal  with  their  own  psychological  weaknesses,  the 
punitive  situations  which  elicit  them,  and  the  behavioral  deficiencies 
which  result  from  them.  Imparting  this  kind  of  awareness  to  women,  along 
with  enhanced  behavioral  skills,  should  provide  the  means  for  breaking  the 
cycle  of  defeat. 

On  a larger'  scale,  the  fact  that  by  far  the  strongest  findings  in  this 
study  support  the'  human  dynamics,  rather  than  the  sex-specific  dynamics, 
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described  In  the  model  suggests  that  sex  Is  not  the  primary  factor 
activating  the  cycle  of  defeat.  Instead,  an  Inability  to  respond  assertively 
to  punitive  situations  emerges  as  a more  accurate  predictor  of  the  cycle's 
operation.  Because  of  this,  training  developed  for  women  should  also  be 
applicable  to  nonassertive  males,  who  in  this  study  seem  equally  likely  to 
be  victims  of  their  own  psychology. 
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Table  2 


Direct  and  Mediated  Relationships 
between  Response  Behaviors  and  Behavioral  Outcomes 


MR 

FR 

FP 

MP 

Directly  related  to  response  behavior 

.31 

.25 

.32 

.4? 

Mediated  by  emotional  response 

.26 

.25 

.28 

.38 
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